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—“ God never loved me in so sweet a 

way before, 

*Tts He alone who can such bless- 
ings send. . 

And when His love would new 
expression find, 

He brought thee to me, and He 
said, ‘ Behold,.a friend.’” 
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ay NLY he who lives a life THE 
of his own can help the ROYALTY 


a lives of other men. OF 
Phillips Brooks. FRIENDSHIP 
a 
HEARTS are linked to 


hearts by God. The 
friend on whose fidelity 
fyou can count, whose 
AY success in life flushes your 
cheek with honest satis- 


phant career you have 
traced and read with a 
heart throbbing almost 
as if it werea thing alive, 
for whose honor you 
| would answer as for your 
own; that friend, given 
tto you by circumstances 
over which you have no 
yl control, was God’s own 


GS vif. 
mS ‘ F. W. Robertson. 
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THE OH! if we owe warm thanks to Heaven, 
ROYALTY "tis when 
OF in the slow progress of the struggling 
FRIENDSHIP years 
Out touch is blest to feel the pulse of men 
Who walk in light and love above their 


peets, p 
White-robed, and forward point with 


guiding hand, 
Breathing a heaven around them where 
they stand. J. S. Blackie. 
me 


HOW were friendship possible? In 
mutual devotedness to the Good and 
True; otherwise impossible, except as 
armed neutrality or hollow commercial 
league. A man, be the heavens ever 
praised, is sufficient for himself; yet were 
ten men, united in love, capable of being 
and of doing what ten thousand singly 
would fail in. Infinite is the help man 
can yield to man. 

‘Thomas Carlyle. 
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STRETCH forth alf THE 

my toots and leavesin ROYALTY 
seatch of affection; it OF 

is necessary for me to FRIENDSHIP 
feel myself in immedi- 

ate contact with it, 

and when I am unable 

to drink in full draughts of it, lat once dry 

up and wither. Such ismy nature. There 

is no remedy for it, and if there were, I 

should not wish to employ it. 

Schletermacher. 


me 

BE TRUE to thy friend. Never speak 
of his faults to another, to show thy own 
discrimination ; but open them all to him, 
with candor and true gentleness. For- 
give all his errors and his sins, be they 
evet somany; but do not excuse the 
slightest deviation from rectitude. Never 
forbear to dissent from a false opinion, ot 
a wrong practice, from mistaken motives 
of kindness; nor seek thus to have thy 
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THE own weaknesses sustained; for these 
ROYALTY things cannot be done without injury to 


OF the soul. Lydia Maria Child. 
FRIENDSHIP 
ae 
LIFE hath no blessing like a prudent 
friend. Euripides. 
ae & 


MY SCHOOL friendships were with 
me passions (for I was always violent), 
but I do not know that there is one which 
has endured (to be sure some have been 
cut short by death) til now. That with 
Lord Clare began one of the earliest, and 
lasted longest—being only interrupted by 
distance—that I know of. I never hear 
the word “Clare” without a beating of 
the heart even now, and I write it with 
the feeling of 1803, 4, 5, ad infinitum. 

Byron. 
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The only way to have a friend is to 


be one. R. W. Emerson. 
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I HOLD that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that, when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. J. G. Whittier. 


me 


NEEDFUL auzxiliars are our friends, to 
give 

To social man true knowledge of himself. 

Full on ourselves, descending in a line, 

Pleasure’s bright beam is feeble in delight; 

Delight intense is taken by rebound; 

Reverberated pleasures fire the breast. 
Young. 


re & 
‘THE years... 


Have taught some sweet, some bitter 
lessons, none 
Wiser than this, — to spend in all things 
else, 
But of old friends to be most miserly. 
J. R. Lowell. 
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ROYALTY 


THE DOES friendship really go on to be 

ROYALTY mote a pain than a pleasure? I doubt it; 

OF for even in its deepest sorrows there is a joy 

FRIENDSHIP which makes ordinary pleasure a very 

poot, meaningless affair. No, no; we 

need never be scared from the very depths 

of friendship by its possible consequences. 

The very fact of loving another more 

than yourself is in itself such a blessing 

that it seems scarcely to require any other, 

and puts you in a comfortable position of 
independence. 

From Caroline Fox’s Journal. 
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ONE is not one’s “ genuine self” — one 
does not disclose all one’s self —to those 
with whom one has no intimate sympa- 
thy. One is, therefore, several successive 
and apparently different characters, ac- 
cording to the gradation of the faculties 
and the qualities of those one associates 
with. I am like one of those boxes I 
have seen, enclosing several boxes of sim- 
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ilar form, though lessening size. The THE 
person with whom I have least congenial- ROYALTY 
ity sees only the outermost. Another per- OF 
son has something mote interesting in his FRIENDSHIP 
character; he sees the next box; another 
sees still an inner one, but the friend of 
my heart, with whom I have full sympa- 
thy, sees disclosed the innermost of all. 
John Foster. 


ee 


I AM infinitely delighted by a citcum- 
stance communicated to me by one who 
had visited Gleim, the Cerman poet, who 
seems to have been a creature made up 
altogether of sensibility. His many and 
illustrious friends he had never forgotten, 
and to the last hour of his life, prolonged 
beyond his eightieth year, he possessed 
those interior feelings which can make 
even an old man an enthusiast. There 
seemed for Gleim to be no extinction in 
friendship when the friend was no more; 
and he had invented a singular mode of 
gratifying his feelings of literary friend- 
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THE ship The visitor found the old man in 
ROYALTY 4 so0m of which the wainscot was pan- 


OF etfed, as we still see among us in ancient 


FRIENDSHIP 


houses. In every panel Gleim had in- 

serted the portrait of a friend, and the 

apartment was crowded. “You see,” said 

the gray-haired poet, “that I have never 

lost a friend, and am sitting always among 

them.” Isaac Disraeli. 
we 


“I AM distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan; very pleasant thou hast been 
to me; thy love to me was wonderful 
passing the love of women.” 


se 
FRIENDSHIP, a dear balm,— 


Whose coming is as light and music are 
Mid dissonance and gloom ;—a star 
Which moves not mid the moving heav- 

ens alone; 
A smile among dark frowns; a beloved 

light; 
A solitude, a refuge, a delight. 

P. B. Shelley. 
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he — %) RUE sympathy al- THE 
¥ 23| ways purifies. Itcheers. ROYALTY 
It helps to right-seeing. OF 


bea 
| age Mlilt heals. Itstrengthens. FRIENDSHIP 
S It exaltsand brings one 
KN nearer to God. It puts 
evil passions to sleep 
and awakens holy emotions. It quickens 
not the worst things but the best things in 
aman. It has in it always a pulse of 
heavenly love. It never aggravates a bad 
symptom. It never accelerates a wicked 
course. It stills the troubled waters. It 
rests and soothes the aching heart. It 
makes a man hate the mean and low, and 
love the good and high. It takes one 
forward into companionships which are 
above the stars. It ismore palatable than 
food; it is more refreshing than light; it 
is more fragrant than flowers; itis sweeter 
than songs. F. A. Noble. 
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I HAVE often contended that attach- 


ments between friends and lovers cannot 
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‘THE be secured strong and perpetually aug- 
"ROYALTY menting, except by the intervention of 
OF some interest which is not personal, but 
“FRIENDSHIP which is common to them both, and 
towards which their attentions and pas- 
sions are directed. If the whole attention 
is to be directed, and the whole sentiment- 
alism of the heart concentrated, on each 
other; if it is to be an unvaried, “I 
towards you, and you towards me,” as if 
each were to the other, not an ally or 
companion joined to pursue happiness, but 
the very end and object— happiness it- 
self; tf it ts the circumstance of reciproca- 
tion itself, and not what is reciprocated, 
that is to supply perennial interest to af- 
fection; if it is to be mind still reflecting 
back the gaze of mind, and reflecting it 
again, cherub towards cherub, as on the 
ark, and no [uminary or glory between 
them to supply beams and wamth to both, 
I foresee that the hope will disappoint, the 
plan will fail. Affection on these terms 
will be reduced to the condition of a fam- 
ishing animal’s stomach, the opposite 
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sides of which, for want of pabulum in- THE 
troduced, meet and digest and consume ROYALTY 
each other. Attachment must burn in OF 
oxygen or it will go out; and by oxy- SN RENE 
gen, I mean a mutual admiration and 
pursuit of virtue, improvement, utility, 

the pleasure of taste, or some other inter- 

esting concern, which shall be the element 

. of their commerce, and make them love 

each other not only for each other, but 

as devotees to some third’ object which 

they both adore. The affections of the 

soul will feel a dissatisfaction, and a recoil, 

if, as they go forth, they are entirely in- 
tercepting and stopped by any object that 

is not ideal; they wish rather to be like 

rays of light gleaming on the side of an 
object, and then sloping and passing 
away} they wish the power of elongation 
through a series of interesting points on 
towards infinity. John Foster. 
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THE “THE very ground and gist of a noble 
ROYALTY friendship is the cultivation in common 
OF of the personal inner lives of those who 
FRIENDSHIP partake in it, their mutual reflection of 
souls and joint sharing of experience in- 
citing them to a constant betterment of 

their being and their happiness.” 


ae 


“FRIENDSHIP is the best college 
character can graduate from. Believe in 
it, seek for it, and when it comes keep it 
sacredly.” 


“FRIENDSHIP, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied.” 


No pleasure certainly is so divine 

As when two souls in one combine. 

He has the substance of all bliss 

To whom a virtuous friend is given: 

So sweet harmonious friendship is, 

Add but eternity, you'll make it heaven, 
John Norris. 
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“CHARLOTTE BRONTE, in her THE 
sad, weary life—as she expressed it, of ROYALTY 
loneliness, of longing for companionship OF 
— had two faithful and precious friends; FRIENDSHIP 
her dear, dear E——,, and her ‘ good kind 
Miss W ’ To the former she writes, 
‘I am at this moment trembling all over 
with excitement after reading your note; 
it is what I never received before, the 
unrestrained pouring out of a warm, gen- 
erous heart. If you love me, do, do come 
on Friday. I shall watch and wait for 
you, and if you disappoint me I shall 
weep.’ ” 


BUT if he grant a friend, that boon 
possessed 

Indeed is treasure and crowns all the rest ; 

And giving one whose heart is in the 
skies, 

Born from above, and made divinely wise, 

He gives what bankrupt Nature never 
can, 

Whose noblest coin is light and brittle 
man— 
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THE Gold purer far than Ophir ever knew — 
ROYALTY A soul, an image of Himself, and there- 
OF fore true. William Cooper. 
FRIENDSHIP Brvaiees 


I BELIEVE philosophers have not no- 
ticed one thing,— the absorbent charac- 
ter of the soul. Marvellous is its power 
of receptivity. It is a wonderfully im- 
pressionable substance. An hour in the 
company of saints is enough. The whole 
heart is revolutionized. All scriptures 
bear testimony to this blessed influence. 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 


xe & 


ONCE let friendship be given that is 
born of God, nor time nor circumstance 
can change it to a lessening; it must be 
mutual growth, increasing trust, widen- 
ing faith, enduring patience, forgiving 
love, unselfish ambition, and an affection 
built before the Throne, which will bear 
the test of time and trial. 

Alfan Throckmorton. 
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sphere 
Of unseen presences 
communion keeps. 


wonders in their 
clear 
Unfathomable deeps. 
His every feature, rugged or refined, 
Shines from the inner light; and, large 
or small - 
His earthly state, he from the world be- 
hind 
Brings wealth that beggars all. 
He brings the thought that gives to 
earthly things 
Eternal meaning; brings the living 
faith 
That, even now, puts on the immortal 
wings, 
And clears the shadow Death. 
Thisin his face I see; and, when we meet, 
My earthliness is shamed by him; but 
yet 
15 


His eyes retain its 


KNOW the face of I 
him who with the KNOW 


THE 
FACE 


THE Takes hope to think that, in the unholy 
ROYALTY street, 
OF Such men ate to be met. 
FRIENDSHIP Robert Leighton. 


ae 


ONE should say, that, when souls 
touch, they put off all the poor conditions 
of earth, and happier, freer, already obey 
the laws of a better world. 

Madame Swetchine. 


5 ad 


LIFE to be rich and fertile must be re- 
enforced with friendship. It is the sap that 
preserves from blight and withering; it 
is the sunshine that beckons on the blos- 
soming and fruitages it is the starlight 
dew that perfumes life with sweetness and 
besprinkles it with splendor; it is the 
music-tide that sweeps the soul, scattering 
treasures; it is the victorious and blessed 
leader of integrity’s forlorn hope; it is 
the potent alchemy that transmutes fail- 


ure into success; itis the hidden manna 
16 


that nourishes when all other sustenance THE 
fails; it is the voice that speaks to hopes ROYALTY 
all dead, “Because I live, ye shalf live OF 
also.” For the loftiest friendships have FRIENDSHIP 
no commercial element in them, they are 
founded on disinterestedness and sacrifices. 
They neither expect nor desire a return for 
gift or service. Amid the tireless break- 
ing of the billows on the shores of expe- 
rience, there is no suret anchorage than a 
friendship that “beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things.” 
Sarah B. Cooper, in Overland Monthly. 


me 


FRIENDS should love not merely for 
the absolute worth of each to the other, 
but on account of a mutual fitness of 
character. They ate not merely one an- 
other’s priests or gods, but ministering an- 
gels exercising in their part the same 
function as the Great Soul does in the 
whole — of seeing the perfect through the 
imperfect, nay, of creating it there. 

M. Fuller Ossoli. 
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| the first time 
of love is over, there 
comes a something 
better still, Then 
Sicomes that other love; 
Sithat faithful friendship 
which never changes, 
and which will accompany you with its 
calm light through the whole of life. It is 
only needful to place yourself so that it 
may come, and then it comes of itself. 
And then everything turns and changes 
itself to the best. 
Fredrika Bremer. 


es 


IT has been truly said that in those 
who love little, love is a primary affec- 
tion; a secondary one in those who love 
much. Be sure he cannot love another 
much who loves not honor more. For 
that higher affection sustains and elevates 
the lower human one, casting round it a 
glory which mere personal feeling could 


never give. F. W. Robertson. 
18 


“THERE are poems unwritten and songs 
unsung, 
Sweeter than any that ever were 
heard, — 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a Paradise 
bird, — 
Poems unnoted and hidden away 
Down in the souls where the beautiful 
thrives, 
Sweetly as flowers in the’ airs of the 
May,— 
Poems that only the angels above us, 
Looking down deep in our hearts, may 
behold, 
Felt, though unseen, by the beings who 
love us, 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 
Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou 
livest! 
Read me the poem that never was 
penned — 
’ The wonderful idy! of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, oh, beautiful 


friend!” 
19 


THE 
ROYALTY 
OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


A LIKE pearls that form a tosaty, 
ROSARY So fie in shining tows for me, 
Strung on a golden thread of Time 
The precious hours I know with thee. 


And filled with love and praise of thee, 
As one who tells his rosary, 

I count upon the beads of Time 
The benisons thou bringest me. 


Oh, may such houts still dawn for me, 
So rich in love, so filled with thee, 
And glisten on the robe of time 
A never-ending rosary ! 
Owen Innsly. 


oo 
SOMETHING like home that is not 


home is to be desired; it is found in the 
house of a friend. Sit W. Temple. 


ae 


THOSE that five in the Lord never 


see each other for the last time. 
German Motto. 


20 


FRIENDSHIP hath the skill and ob- THE 
servation of the best physician; the dili- ROYALTY 
gence and vigilance of the best nurse; and OF 
the tenderness and patience of the best FRIENDSHIP 
mother. Lord Clarendon. 


> z 
“WHEN I remember the time we met, 
I pause for a little, and give God praise, 
That He, of His grace, in my life has set 
That gladdest, goldenest day of my 
days. 


THE lightsome countenance of a friend 
giveth such an inward decking to the 
house where it lodgeth, as proudest palaces 
have cause to envy the gilding. 

Sit P. Sidney. 


a 


THERE is after all something in those 
trifles that friends bestow upon each other 
which is an unfailing indication of the 
place the giver holds in the affections. I 


21 


THE would believe that one who preserved a 
ROYALTY lock of hair, a simple flower, or any trifle 
OF of my bestowing, loved me, though no 
FRIENDSHIP show was made of it; while all the pro- 
testations in the world would not win my 
confidence in one who set no value on 
such little things. 

Trifles they may be; but it is by such 
that character and disposition are oftenest 

revealed. Washington Irving. 


as & 
“AND there is a friend that sticketh 


closer than a brother.” 


“ ARE you not happy,” asked Madame 
de Stael, “in your magical power of in- 
spiring affection? To be sure always of 
being loved by those you love, seems to 
me the highest terrestrial happiness, the 
greatest conceivable privilege.” 


“FRIEND is a word of royal tone; 


Friend is a poem all alone.” 
22 


“THERE is a ladder to heaven whose THE 
base God has placed in human affections ROYALTY 
tender instincts, symbolic feelings, sacra- OF 
ment of love, through which the soul FRIENDSHIP 
rises higher and higher, refining as she 
goes, till she outgrows the human, and 
changes, as she rises, into the image of 
the divine.” 


TRUE happiness consists not in the 
multitude of friends, but in the worth and 
choice. Dr. Johnson. 


x 


ALL personal relations are intensely 
personal, have to do with subtle condi- 
tions— unexplored, but inexorable and 
instantly perceived. The soul puts out, 
as it were, its invisible antennae, know- 
ing the soul that is kindred to itself. 

H. R. Haweis. 


xe 


FRIENDSHIP is steady and peaceful ; 
not much jealousy, and no heart-burnings. 


233 


THE It strengthens with time, and survives the 
ROYALTY small-pox and a wooden leg. It doubles 
OF our joys, divides our griefs, and warms 
FRIENDSHIP out lives with a steady flame. 
Charles Reade. 
ae 


HE spake of love, such love as spirits 
feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and 
pute; 
No fears to beat away; no strife to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and the future 
sure } 
Spake, as a witness, of a second birth 
For all that is most perfect upon earth. 
William Wordsworth. 
* 


A FAITHFUL friend is better than 
gold,— a medicine for misery, an only 
possession. Burton. 

ae 

WHO seeks a friend without a fault 
remains without one. 

Turkish Saying. 


24 


SURELY, the only true knowledge THE 
of out fellow-man is that which enables ROYALTY 
us to feel with him— which gives us a OF 
fine ear for the heart-pulses that are beat- FRIENDSHIP 
ing under the mere clothes of citcum- 
stances and opinion. George Eliot. - 


Be Bead 


WE are most of us very lonely in this 
world; you who have any who love you, 
cling to them and thank God. 

W. M. Thackeray. 


a 
FELICIA HEMAWNS said: “I wish I 


could give you the least idea of what 
kindness is to me,— how much more, how 
far dearer than fame.” While speaking 
of her friend, Miss Jewsbury (who mat- 
ried, went to India, and died), Mrs. He- 
mans said, “ There was a strong chain of 
interest between us,— that spell of mind 
on mind which once formed can never be 
broken. I felt, too, that my whole nature 
was understood and appreciated by her: 
25 


THE and this is a sort of happiness which I 
ROYALTY consider the most rare in human affec- 
OF tion.” 
FRIENDSHIP 


THE way in which some people talk 
of their friends is enough to drive an en- 
thusiastic young spirit to despair. ‘I 
used to like’ is a too common speech.” 


“HOW much is it safe for us to see our 
friends? ‘There is such a thing as rely- 
ing too much upon the means of grace 
for one’s religion, and there is a weaken- 
ing of friendship which comes of too great 
indulgence in the luxury of it.” 


“THE noblest life is the life that loves, 
that gives, that loses itself, that overflows, 
as it were, irrigates the great fields of 
human anxiety and toil; the warm, 
hearty, social, helpful life: the life that 
cheers and comforts, and sustains by its 


serenity and patience and gratitude.” 
26 


¥9 OMMEND me to the 
friend that comes 

When I am sad and 
lone, 

4| Andmakesthe anguish 
of my heart 

The suffering of his 
own; 

Who coldly shuns the glittering throng 
At pleasure’s gay levee, 

And comes to gild a sombre hour 
And give his heart to me. 


He hears me count my sorrows o’er, 
And when the task is done 

He freely gives me all I ask — 
A sigh for every one. 

He cannot wear a smiling face 
When mine is touched with gloom, 

Bot, like the violet, seeks to cheer 
The midnight with perfume. 


Commend me to that generous heart 
Which, like the pine on high, 
Uplifts the same unvarying brow 
To every change of sky; 
27 


A 
TRUE 
FRIEND 


THE Whose friendship does not fade away 
ROYALTY When wintry tempests blow, 
OF But like the Wintetr’s icy crown, 
FRIENDSHIP Looks greener through the snow. 


He flies not with the flitting stork 
That seeks a southern sky, 

But lingers where the wounded bird 
Hath laid him down to die. 

Oh, such a friend! He ts in truth, 
Whate’er his lot may be, 

A rainbow on the storm of Itfe, 
An anchor on its sea. 


Anon. 
me 
FRIENDSHIP is the greatest bond in 
the world. Jeremy Taylor. 
a 


FRIENDSHIP that flows from the 
heart cannot be frozen by adversity, as 
the water that flows from the spring can- 
not congeal in winter. 


J. Fenimore Cooper. 
28 


“MONEY can buy many things good ONE’S 
and evil; all the wealth of the world FRIENDS 
could not buy you a friend, nor pay you 
for the loss of one. ‘I have wanted only 
one thing to make me happy,’ Hazlitt 
writes: ‘but wanting that, have wanted 
everything.’ And again: ‘My heart, 
shut up in the prison-house of this rude 
clay, has never found, nor will it ever 
find a heart to speak to.” | 

“We are the weakest of spendthrifts 
if we Iet one friend drop off through in- 
attention, or let one push away another; 
or if we hold aloof from one from petty 
jealousy or heedless slight. 

Would you throw away a diamond 
because it pricked you? One good friend 
is not to be weighed against the jewels 
of all the earth. If there is coolness or 
unkindness between us, let us come face 
to face and have it out. Quick, before 
love grows cold! ‘Life is too short to 
quarrel in,’ or to carry black thoughts of 
friends. If I was wrong I am sorry; if 


you, I am sorrier yet, for should I not 
29 


THE egrtieve for my friend’s misfortune? And 
ROYALTY the mending of your fault does not lie 
OF with me. But the forgiving it does, and 
ERIENDSHIY that is the happier office. Give me your 
hand and call iteven. There! it is gone; 
and I thank a kind Heaven I keep my 
friend still! . .. It is easy to lose a 
friend, but a new one will not come for 
calling, nor make up for the old one 

one when he comes. 


LOVE is the greatest of human affec- 
tions, and friendship the noblest and most 
refined improvement of love. 


Robert South. 
em 


A MAN who is a friend, such as the 
name imports, except the gods, nothing 
transcends him. Plautus. 


> 


THE essence of friendship is entireness, 
a total magnanimity and trust. 
R. W. Emerson. 
39 


“THE closest sympathy between any 
two individuals is that which feels a great 
deal unexpressed, and believes in the ab- 
solute sactedness of some spiritual matters. 
There are many things which though 
understood by one nature, should never 
-come to avowal from his friend. To use 
the expresstve words of another: ‘ Know- 
ing ourselves, we thus learn much of all 
others. But while every soul imparts 
something of what it is, of its hopes and 
fears, of its sorrows and aspirations, to 
-others, it has also solitudes of experience, 
of doubt, of trial, of temptation, of faif- 
ure, of joy and victory, known only to 
‘God.’ Indeed, these experiences in human 
life, too sacred for expression even to the 
nearest and best earthly friend, that true 
friend, with a diviner instinct, will 
sactedly guard even from his own certain 
knowledge.” 


WHAT do we live for if it is not to 
make lite less difficult to each other ? 
George Eliot. 
31 


THE ONEought never to speak of the faults 
ROYALTY of one’s friends; it mutilates them; they 
OF can never be the same afterwards. 


FRIENDSHIP W. D. Howells. 
ed 
NOTHING oo effectually purifies the 


heart as love; for nothing so effectually 
woos us from selfishness. 
Joseph Cook. 
> 


TOO late we learn—a man must hold 
his friend 
Unjudged, accepted, faultless to the end. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 


ae 
THERE are natures in which, if they 


love us, we are conscious of having a sort 
of baptism and consecration; they bind 
us over to rectitude and purity by their 
pure belief about us; and our sins become 
the worst kind of sacrilege, which tears 
down the invisible altar of trust. 


George Eliot. 


32 


“WE do not want our friends to be THE 
merely modified repetitions of ourselves, ROYALTY 
though most friendships have a broad OF 
common basis. The strongest races are FRIENDSHIP 
those which receive the greatest infusion 
of new blood; and mind obeys in “this 
instance the same law as matter. Broth- 
ers and sisters are all in all to each other 
for the first few years of their lives, but 
they forget that their capacity for love 
grows with the growth ‘of their other 
powers, and sometimes expect the same 
share of the same kind of love at thirty 
years old as was given at ten; forgetting 
that ‘natural affection’ does not imply 
friendship. When relations are also 
friends, their elder love is deeper and 
steadier than the unreasoning love of their 
childhood. But when brothers or sisters 
are aggrieved that any one else should be 
preferred to them, and put the chance tie 
of blood (strong and sacred as that tie is) 
before the bond of mutual fitness and 
love, independent of habit, endless jealous- 
ies ate kindled. 
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THE “Jealousy is said to prove love—it 
ROYALTY may do so; it certainly weakens it, and 
OF as certainly shows its wantingness in 
FRIENDSHIP love’s strongest pillow—trust. If we 
loved a little more, we should not be jeal- 
ous. Indeed, jealousy is only a polite 
word for the most subtle selfishness. If 
we believe our friends are as good as we 
say, how dare we wish to keep all their 
love for ourselves? Is it that we fear 
they are, after all, not loving enough to 
love many people? And if love is the 
virtue of virtues, how can true love show 
itself by seeking to circumscribe our 
friends’ exercise of it? Do we grudge 
them their lovingness? Or can we ven- 
ture to deprive others of some share of 
the love which blesses us?” 


IF stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 
We keep them in the memory of the brain: 
Names, things and facts — whateer we 
knowledge call, 
There is the common ledger for them all; 
34 


And images on this cold surface traced THE 
Make slight impressions, and are soon ROYALTY 


effaced. OF 

But we’ve a page more glowing and more FRIENDSHIP 
bright 

On which our friendship and our love to 
write; 

That these may never from the soul de- 
part 

We trust them to the memory of the 
heart. ; 

There is no dimming, no effacement 
there ; 


Each new pulsation keeps the record cleat ; 
Warm, golden letters all the tablet fill, 
Not lose their luster till the heart stands 
still. 
Daniel Webster. 


x 


I CAN only urge you to prefer friend- 
ship to all human possessions; for there is 
nothing so suited to our nature, so well 
adapted to prosperity or adversity. But 
first of all I am of opinion that except 
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THE amongst the virtuous friendship cannot 
ROYALTY exist. . . . In the first place, to whom 
OF can life be “ worth living,” as Ennius says, 
FRIENDSHIP who does not repose on the mutual kind 
feeling of some friend? What can be 
more delightful than to have one to whom 
you can speak on all subjects, just as to 
yourself? And adversity would indeed 
be difficult to endure, without some one 
who would bear it even with greater re- 
gret than yourself. . . . . Now the 
foundation of that steadfastness and con- 
stancy which we seek in friendship és sin- 
cerity. For nothing is steadfast which is 
a 


HOW often a new affection makes a 
new man! The sordid, cowering soul 
turns heroic. The frivolous girl becomes 
the steadfast martyr of patience and min- 
istration, transfigured by deathless love. 
The career of bounding impulses turns 
into an anthem of sacred deeds, 

E. H. Chapin, 
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HE pleasures resulting THE 

from the mutual at- ROYALTY 
tachment of kindted OF 

spirits are by no means FRIENDSHIP 


confined to the mo- 


Sy. y'® Su) 
” Bas 
1 O39) 
A. ments of personal inter- 
course; they diffuse 


their odors, though more faintly, through 
the seasons of absence, refreshing and ex- 
hilerating the mind by the remembrance 
of the past and the anticipation of the 
future. It is a treasure possessed when 
it is not employed — a reserve of strength, 
ready to be called into action when most 
needed —a fountain of sweets to which 
we may continually repair, whose waters 
are inexhaustible. Robert Hall. 
ae & 
OH, ye who taste that love is sweet, 
Set waymarks for all doubtful feet 
That stumble on in search of it. 
Lead life of love, that others who 
Behold your life may kindle too 
With love, and cast their lot with you. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 
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AN AN bout with thee! — When earliest day 
HOUR Dapples with gold the eastern gray, 
WITH Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 
THEE The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 

New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old ?— 
One hour with thee. 


One hour with thee!— When burning 
June 

Waves his red flag at pitch of noon, 

What shall repay the faithful swain 

His labor on the sultry plain; 

And more than cave or sheltering bough, 

Cool feverish blood and throbbing brow?— 
One hour with thee. 


One hour with thee! — When sun is set, 
Oh, what can teach me to forget 

The thankless labors of the day, 

The hopes, the wishes, flung away, 

The increasing wants and lessening gains, 
The master’s pride, who scorns my 

pains ?— 
One hour with thee. 


Walter Scott. 
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. . . FOR, as to every leaf and every THE 
flower there is an ideal to which the ROYALTY 
growth of the plant is constantly urging, OF 
so is there an ideal to every human be- FRIENDSHIP 
ing,—a perfect form in which it might 
appeat, were every defect removed and 
every characteristic excellence stimulated 
to the highest point. Once in an age, 

God sends to some of us a friend who 
loves in us, not a false-imagining, an un- 
real character, but, looking through the 
tubbish of our imperfections, loves in us 
the divine ideal of our nature, — loves, 
not the man that we are, but the angel 
that we may be. Such friends seem in- 
spired by a divine gift of prophecy — like 
the mother of St. Augustine, who, in the 
midst of the wayward, reckless youth of 
her son, beheld him in a vision standing 
clothed in white, a ministering priest at 
the right hand of God, as he has stood for 
long ages since. Could a mysterious 
foresight unveil to us this resurrection 
form of the friends with whom we daily 
walk, compassed about with mortal in- 
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THE firmity, we should follow them with faith 
ROYALTY and reverence through all the disguises of 
OF human faults and weakness, “ waiting for 
FRIENDSHIP the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
But these wonderful soul-friends, to whom 

God grants such perception, are the 
exceptions in life; yet sometimes we are 
blessed with one who sees through us, as 
Michael Angelo saw through a block of 
marble, when he attacked it in a divine 
fervor, declaring that an angel was im- 
prisoned within it: — and it is often the 
delicate, resolute hand of such a friend 

that sets the angel free. There are soul- 
artists, who go through this world, look- 

ing among their fellows with reverence, 

as one looks among the dust and rubbish 

of old shops for hidden works of Titian 

and Leonardo da Vinci, and finding them, 
however cracked and torn and painted 

ovet with tawdry daubs of pretenders, 
immediately recognize the divine original, 

and set themselves to cleanse and restore. 

Such are God’s real priests, whose ordi- 


nation and anointing are from the Holy 
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Spirit; and he who has not this enthu- THE 
siasm is not ordained of God, though ROYALTY 
whole synods of bishops laid hands on OF 


him, H. B. Stowe. FRIENDSHIP 
% ot 


TRUTHFULNESS, frankness, dis- 
interestedness, and faithfulness are the 
qualities absolutely essential to friendship, 
and these must be crowned by a sympa- 
thy that enteres into all the joys, the sor- 
rows, and the interests of the friend; that 
delights in all his upward progress, and 
when he stumbles or falls, stretches out 
the helping hand, and is tender and 
patient even when it condemns. 

Mary C. Ware. 


* 
AFTER God, there is nothing, O my 


friend! so sweet as a friend. 
Eugenie de Guerin. 
xe 


“HE who distrusts is not yet a true 


friend.” 
4i 


‘THE = IT was a true instinct which had made 
“ROYALTY the frailest and most perishable of flowers 
OF the tokens of love, and not the loveliest 
“FRIENDSHIP and most enduring of shells. The most 
colorless dried rose-leaf between the pages 

of an old letter, yellow and faded like it- 

self, had more life in it than the most per- 

fect shell glowing with rose and opal, and 

shining with the polish of the mighty 

waves which had tossed it hither and 

thither, yet left its most delicate spines 

unbroken. For the rose-leaf had fife 

enough to die. The shell was after all, 

not a life, but only the cast of a living 


form. Elizabeth Charles. 
ae 
‘THAT secrets ate a sacred trust, 


That friends should be sincere and just, 
‘That constancy befits them, 
Are observations on the case, 
That savors much of commonplace, 
And all the world admits them. 
Wm. Cowper. 
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CAN gold gain friendship? Impudence THE 

of hope! ROYALTY 
As well mere man an angel might beget, OF 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. FRIENDSHIP 


Lorenzo! pride repress, nor hope_to find 

A friend, but what has found a friend in 
thee. 

All like the purchase; few the price will 


pay- 
And this makes friends such miracles be- 
low. 


° * + od 


A friend is worth all hazards we can run; 
“Poor is the friendless master of a world ; 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain.” 
Edward Young. 
> & 


BEYOND ail wealth, honor, or even 
health, is the attachment we form to noble 
souls; because to become one with the 
good, generous, and true, is to become in 
a measure good, generous and true outr- 
selves. Dr. Thomas Arnold. 
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=] REVERSE of fortune 
is a mighty sifter of 
friendship. So is dis- 
tance. Go a little 
way out of town, and 
see how many people 
will take the trouble 
to come to see you. Well we must be 
patient and forbearing. It is a question 
of intensity of need. Friendly relations 
depend upon vicinity amongst other 
things, and there are degrees; but the 
best kind of friendship has a way of 
bridging time and space for all that. 

We lose friends by disuse. The wise 
man says, “He that hath friends must 
show himself friendly ;” and Dr. John- 
son used to say, “Keep your friendships 
in repair.” If you would keep your friend, 
don’t lose sight of him too long. Write 
when you can, temind him of yourself, 
and you shall not lose the thread of his 
life. Sweet and needful is the cultivation 
and preservation of friendship. To treat 


your friends well and be well treated by 
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them is an education of heart in itself, THE 
It is a check to selfishness and to self- ROYALTY 
absorption, for no man (who lives well) OF 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth FRIENDSHIP 
unto himself. 

I would that .we could meet” more 
simply — with less show and expense. 
It is beautiful to make the reception of 
our friends a kind of festival and to give 
them of our best; but the best we can 
give them is not wine and food and flow- 
ets; it is the quickened pulses and the 
festival of happy eyes and warm hearts. 

Our costly banquets often conceal the 
poverty of our spiritual relations: they 
do not glorify the affections so much as 
apologize for the absence of them. “My 
son,” saith God, “ give me thine heart;” 
and I will be content with nothing less 
from one who calls himself my friend. 
For seen aright, there is something divine 
in the human. This fact is like a pledge 
of stability in a world where all things 
seem unstable. . . . The perfect love of 


friends is so rare as to be treasured like 
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diamonds of the first water, so splendid 
as to be historical, and there are a few 
such gems which “ On the stretched fore- 
finger of time sparkle forever!” The 
love of David for Jonathan, of Pythias _ 
for Damon, belongs to this class. 

H. R. Haweis. 


x 


ASLEEP, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me3 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


John Burroughs. 
ae 


“A PENNY WEIGHT of love is better 
than a hundredweight of law.” Try it 
if there is a feud in your family. 

C. H. Spurgeon. 
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TREAT your friends for what you 
know them to be. Regard no surfaces, 
consider not what they did, but what they 
intended. H. D. Thoreau. 

se Me 

“HAPPINESS does not depend on 
money, of leisure, of society, of even on 
health; it depends on our relation to 
those we love.” 


NO distance of place or lapse of time 
can lessen the friendship of those who are 
thoroughly persuaded of each other’s 
worth. Robert Southey. 

me & 

IN the hour of distress and misery the 
eye of every mortal turns to friendship ; 
in the hour of gladness and conviviality» 
what is our want? It is friendship. 
When the heart overflows with gratitude, 
ot with any other sweet and sacred senti- 
ment, what is the word to which it would 
give utterance? A friend. 

Walter S. Landor. 
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THE 
ROYALTY 
OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


THE SO if I live or die to serve my friend, 
ROYALTY ’Tis for my love,—’tis for my friend 
OF alone, 
FRIENDSHIP And not for any rate that friendship bears 
In heaven or in earth. 
George Eliot. 


eH 


WE live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And even as these are well and wisely 
fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 
in Wordsworth. 


THE least flower, with a brimming cup, 
may stand 

And share its dewdrop with another near. 

E. B. Browning. 

ed 
EVERYTHING that is mine, even to 
my life, I may give to one I love, but the 
secret of my friend is not mine. 

It is folly to believe that one can faith- 
fully love who does not love faithfulness. 

Sit Philip Sidney. 
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THERE are times when we have had THE 
enough even of our friends, when we ROYALTY 
begin inevitably to profane one another, OF 
and must withdraw religiously into soli- FRIENDSHIP 
tude and silence, the better to prepare 
ourselves for a loftier intimacy. = 

Silence is the ambrosial night in the 
intercourse of friends, in which their sin- 
cerity is recruited and takes deeper root. 

The language of friendship is not words, 
but meanings. It is an intelligence above 
language. H. D. Thoreau. 


*~ 


THE man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 
Wm. Cowper. 


THE nearer you come into relation 
with a person, the more necessary do tact 


and courtesy become. O. W. Holmes. 
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THE THIS matter of friendship is often te- 
ROYALTY garded slightingly as a mere accessory of 
OF life, a happy chance if one falls into it, 
FRIENDSHIP but not as entering into the substance of 
fife. INo mistake can be greater. It is, 
as Emerson says, not a thing of “glass 
threads or frost-work, but the solidest 

thing we know.” T. T. Munger. 


eH 


AND the finest fellow of all would be 
the one who could be glad to have lived 
because the world was chiefly miserable, 
and his life had come to help some one 
who needed it. George Eliot. 

ae 


THE tide of friendship does not: rise 
high on the banks of perfection. Ami- 
able weaknesses and shortcomings are the 
food of love. It is from the roughnesses 
and imperfect breaks in a man that you 
are able to lay hold of him. My friend 
is not perfect—no more am I— and so 
we suit each other admirably. 


Alexander Smith. 


5° 


OR every one who is THE 
B| living a life at all ROYALTY 
worth the living, a OF 
liberal margin of un- FRIENDSHIP 
4] invaded leisure is 
absolutely essential to 
— the reception of en- 
ergy from the world beautiful. One must 
listen if he would hear the voice of the 
gods. One must hold himself in receptive 
conditions if he would ‘recetve from the 


spiritual side of life. Lilian Whiting. 
es 


IT is hard to believe long together that 
anything is “ worth while,” unless there 
is some eye to kindle in common with 
our own, some brief word uttered now 
and then to imply that what is infinitly 
precious to us is precious alike to another 
mind, George Eliot. 

ae 


THIS is the message that ye heard 
from the beginning, that we should love 


one another. $ John iti. 2. 
SI 


THE POOR indeed thou must be, if around 
ROYALTY thee 
OF Thos no ray of light and joy canst 
FRIENDSHIP throw 3 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world, through weal and 
woe. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and 
lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 
Harriet W. Sewall. 


se & 
THE love for one, from which there doth 


not spring 
Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing. 
J. R. Lowell. 
te 


A FRIEND may be often found and 
fost, but an old friend can never be found, 
and nature has provided that he cannot 


easily be lost. Samuel Johnson. 
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OF all felicities, the most charming is THE 
that of a firm and gentle friendship. It ROYALTY 
sweetens all our cares, dispels our sorrows, OF 
and counsels us in all extremities. Nay, FRIENDSHIP 
if there were no other comfort in it than 
the bare exercise of so generous a virtue, 
even for that single reason a man would 
not be without it; it is a sovereign anti- 
dote against all calamities — even against 
the fear of death itself. Seneca. 


et 


“OUR friends must regard us as called 
and bound to look first to the law within, 
and to follow this in utter disregard to 
their wishes. We should want friends 
to incite us to be victims to humanity, to 
be more than their friends. . . . . The 
attempt to make one false impression on 
the mind of a friend respecting ourselves 
is of the nature of perfidy.” 


ae 
FRIENDSHIP is the highest degree of 
periection in society. Montaigne. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP is that by which the 
ROYALTY world is most blessed and receives most 


OF good. Jeremy Taylor. 
FRIENDSHIP ee 


IT has seemed to me lately more posst- 
ble than I knew to carry a friendship 
greatly on one side without correspond- 
ence on the other. Why should Icumber 
myself with regrets that the receiver is 
not capacious? It never troubles the sun 
that some of his rays fall wide and vain 
into ungrateful space, and only a small 
part on the reflecting planet. . . . It is 
thought a disgrace to love unrequited ; 
but the great will see that true love can- 
not be unrequited. R. W. Emerson. 


a 


ae 


FRIENDSHIP is a seed 

Needs tendance. You must keep it free 
from weed, 

Nor, if the tree has sometimes bitter fruit, 

Must you for this lay axe unto the root. 


W. Gilmore Simms. 
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FRIENDSHIP is a name THE 
Virtue can only answer to: couldst thos ROYALTY 
Unite into one all goodness whatsoe’er OF 
Mortality can boast of, thou shalt find ERIENDSHIP 
The circle narrow, bounded to contain 
This swelling treasure. Every good 

admits * 
Degrees: but this, being so good, it can- 
not 3 
For he’s no friend who’s not superlative. 
Indulgent parent, brethren, kindred tied 
By the natural flow of blood, alliances, 
And what you can imagine, are too light 
To weigh with name of friend. They 
execute, 
At best, but what a nature prompts them 
to:— 
Are often less than friends when they 
remain 
Our kinsmen still; but friend is never lost. 
James Shirley. 
* 

WE were friends from the first moment. 
Sincere attachments usually begin at the 
beginning. Joseph Jefferson. 
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THE THE comfort of having a friend may 
ROYALTY be taken away, but not that of having 
OF had one. oe Seneca. 
FRIENDSHIP 


‘THE more we love, the better we are; 
and the greater our friendships are, the 
dearer we are toGod. Jeremy Taylor. 


ae 


SMALL service is true service while it 
lasts 3 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not 
one; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from 
the sun. 
Wordsworth. 


ae 


WE can never replace a friend. When 
a man is fortunate enough to have sev- 
eral, he finds that they are all different; 
no one has a double in friendship. 
Schiller. 
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I THINK that the two things above THE 


all others that have made men in all 
ages believe in immortality,— apart, so 
far as we know, from any revelation save 
that which is written on the human 
heart, — have been the broken loves and 
broken friendships of the world. 

Men could not believe that this young 
life, broken off so suddenly, was done 
forever. It suggested its own continu- 
ance. Instinctively friendship triumphed 
over the grave. Love was too strong for 


death. Phillips Brooks, 
~ & 
HE who followeth Love’s behest, 
Far excelleth all the rest. 
H. W. Longfellow. 
ae 


“WHO seeks a faultless friend, rests 


friendless.” 
a & 


THOSE who have loved longest love 
best. 
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ROYALTY 
FRIENDSHIP 


magical, is that com- 
Nil muning of soul with 
soul, both looking 
Al heavenward. Here 
SS properly soul first 
speaks with soul; for 
only in looking heavenward, take it in 
what sense you may, not in looking earth- 
ward, does what we can call union, 
mutual love, society, begin to be possible. 
Thomas Carlyle. 


ae 
I OFTEN find myself going back to 


Darwin’s saying about the duration of a 
man’s friendship being one of the best 
measures of his worth. 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


ee 
NOTHING so much shows what a 


human being is in moral advancement 
as the quality of his love. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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HE hides Himself within the love ‘THE 


Of those whom we love best: ROYALTY 
The smiles and tones that make our OF 
homes FRIENDSHIP 
Are shrines by Him possessed. 


He tents within the lonely heart, 
And shepherds every thought ; 
We find Him not by seeking long; 
We love Him not, unsought. 
W. C. Gannett 


ae 


REASON is the torch of friendship, 
judgment its guide, tenderness its aliment. 
De Bonald. 
xe 


OLD friends are the great blessing of 
one’s later years. Half a word conveys 
one’s meaning. They have a memory 
of the same events, and have the same 
mode of thinking. I have young rela- 
tions that may grow upon me, for my 
nature is affectionate, but can they grow 
old friends? Horace Walpole. 
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THE LOVE is most divine, when it loves 
ROYALTY according to needs, and not according to 
OF merit. George Macdonald. 
FRIENDSHIP ee lsh 


MUCH beautiful, and excellent, and fair, 

Was seen beneath the sun; but naught 
was seen 

More beautiful, or excellent, or fair, 

‘Than face of faithful friend; fairest when 
seen 

In darkest day; and many sounds were 
sweet, 

Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful 


friend ; 
Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest 
storm. Robert Pollok. 


ae 


IF it were expediency that cemented 
friendships, expediency when changed 
would dissolve them; but because one’s 
mature can never change, therefore true 


friendships are eternal. Cicero. 
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OUR telations with one another are THE 
helpful and beautiful and enduring in the ROYALTY 
exact degree in which they contain and OF 
disclose the ideal. . . . In the stress of FRIENDSHIP 
daily life and under its strain we need 
constant and clear recognition of the 
spiritual qualities of the ties that hold us 
together in home and friendship... .. 
When the relationship is a constant op- 
portunity for courtesy, thoughtfulness, 
tenderness, and that unconscious expres- 
sion of reverence which is an instinctive 
recognition of the divine in the human, 
it evokes the deepest beauty in character 
and creates a hunger for spiritual perfec- 
tion which in turn gives the relationship 
increasing depth and more inclusive range 
and influence. Secret and sacred places 
lie in the way of such a recognition of a 
human relationship that its responsibili- 
ties are lightened by perfect comprehen- 
sion, its contact with material work and 
duty irradiated by steady recognition 
of spiritual opportunity, and its daily ex- 


petience touched with that tenderness 
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AFLOWNBIRD which, like a warm sun, evokes the shy- 
TO HER MATE est and most delicate growths of love out 
of the places where they hide in the depths 
of the soul. And who that has a friend 
of the spirit does not know the joy of that 
mutual recognition of the ideal which 
binds men together for all service and 
truth and growth? There is a friendship 
which counts what it gives and what it 
gets; and there is a friendship which, in 
the unlocking of perfect trust, surrenders 
itself in absolute candor, consciousness, 
and spiritual rectitude; which has the 
courage of love, the endurance of love, 
and the patience of love. This is the 
fruit of the perfect union of the actual 
with that ideal which is the only reality. 
The Outlook. 


me 


HEART, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 

O heart, are you great enough for love? 
I have heard of thorns and briars. 


‘Tennyson. 
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FRIENDSHIP tenders prosperity more THE 
brilliant, while it lightens adversity by ROYALTY 
sharing it and making its burden com- OF 
mon. Cicero. EFRIEINDSHIP 
~ & 


IS not mutual service the bond of 
friendship ? 


“IF you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 

That you love him ere Iife’s evening 
Crown his brow with locks of snow. 

Why should good words ne’er be said 


Of a friend till he is dead?” 
> 
A FRIEND, —it is another name for 
God, 


Whose love inspires all love, is all in all. 
Profane it not, lest lowest shame befall! 
Worship no idol, whether star or clod! 
Nor think that any friend is truly thine 
Save as life’s closest link with Love Di- 
vine. Lucy Latcom. 
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THE FLYING, flying, in the light of God’s 


dear smile; 


OF Singing, singing, making glad each 


FRIENDSHIP 


weaty mile; 

Resting, resting, in the heart that shelters 
me } 

Thinking, thinking, winged thoughts 
that fly to thee; 

Praying, praying, every breath and sigh 
a prayer 3 

Trusting, trusting, with a faith that 
knows no care} 

Hoping, hoping, cradled fears are lulled 
to rest 3 

Loving, loving, — ah, my darling, this is 
best ! 


E.G.1 
& 


THE highest compact we can make 
with our fellowsis; .... . Let there 
be truth between us two forevermore. 


Emerson. 
xe 


“MY treasures are my friends.” 
64 


tion from one an- 
ness and love and 


act in a marvellous 
way upon another, when these qualities 
seem the farthest from him, when he 
most confesses that they do not belong to 
him. We do not set ourselves deliber- 
ately to follow examples. The examples 
get the mastery over us; there is a life 
in the men who exhibit them which 
awakens life in us. F. D. Mautice. 


ae 


TO owe an obligation to a worthy 
friend is a happiness. R. De Charron. 


ae 


TO educate the heart, one must be 
willing to go out of himself and to come 
into loving contact with others. 


James Freeman Clarke. 
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BIE do know that we THE 
may receive purifica~ ROYALTY 


other, that the tender- FRIENDSHIP 


THE THE chief want in life is somebody 


ROYALTY 


OF 


FRIENDSHIP 


who shall make us do the best we can. 


Emerson. 
xe 


AS you say, we don’t need soft skies 
to make friendship a joy to us. What a 
heavenly thing it iss; “World without 
end,” truly. I grow warm thinking of 
it, and should glow at the thought i alf 
the glaciers of the Alps were heaped over 
me! Such friends God has given me in 
this little life of mine! ‘ 

From a Letter of Celia Thaxter’s. 


eH 


IF Thought unlock her mysteries, 
If Friendship on me smile, 

I walk in marble galleries, 
I talk with kings the while. 


Emerson. 
ae 


I LOVE a hand that meets mine own 
With grasp of some sensation. 


Mrs. F. S. Osgood. 
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“WHAT are the associations with THE 
waters, land, flowers, clouds, grass, the ROYALTY 
perfumes of the air, compared with those OF 
ties which bind us to minds which can FRIENDSHIP 
think and weep, and love and hope!” 

David Swing. 
> & 

“TRUE friends have no solitary joy 

of sorrow.” 


“GREAT friendships, great duties, 
and noble purposes make man seem a part 
of the very world itself.” 


Emerson said of Lincoln: 

HIS heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong. 


WHAT a thing friendship is, 
World without end! 


Robert Browning. 
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THE WHAT wealth it is to have such 
ROYALTY friends that we cannot think of them 
OF without elevation. H. D. Thoreau. 
ee 
“FRIENDS are in life’s exchange the 
sterling coin. 


True tender for the rarest forms of joy: 
The only pauper is the friendless man.” 


‘THE more we love, the better we are. 
Jeremy Taylor. 


ae 


A FRIEND must need sympathy as 
well as be capable of giving it, else we 
never have the pleasure of giving, which 
is the golden side of the shield of gifts. 

Hardy. 
xe 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS and neg- 
lect, cause more mischief in the world 
than even malice and wickedness. 


F. W. Robertson. 
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THE ornament of a house is the friends 
that frequent it. Emerson. 


*~ 


HEARTS only thrive on varied good ; 
And he who gathers from a host 
Of friendly hearts his daily food, 
Is the best friend that we can boast. 
J. G. Holland. 


~ 


‘THE affections are the blossoms of the 
soul. If with the progress of years their 
beauty fades and their objects change; 
if they do not always have the kind of 
immutability and eternity their givers 
promise; if hearts at sixty are a very 
different thing from what they were at 
twenty, it is not necessarily because they 
have been fickle, false, erratic, nor be- 
cause love itself has nothing eternal about 
it. It is because nature with its own 
hand has wrought their change, because 
there is something in them deeper and 
diviner than their outward blossom, which 
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THE it is aiming to produce; a fruitage from 
ROYALTY them in the soul’s very substance to which 
OF their fading was but a needed step. 
FRIENDSHIP John C, Kimball. 


ee 


IN Christ we see a goal of civilization 
— that culture of soul which shall enable 
man to look toward each object, man, 
woman, child, bird, animal and flower, 
and say to each: I am your friend. 

David Swing. 


ed 
“ THERE can be no friendship with- 


out confidence and no confidence without 
tategrity.” 


“THE good only have the capacity 
for enduring friendship.” 


“OF humblest friends, bright Creature! 
scorn not one.” 


Wordsworth’s Counsel to a Child. 
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AS much true love, so much tesem- THE 
blance to God. Sterke. ROYALTY 
ae OF 


; FRIENDSHIP 
MY brother, my friend, my ornament, 


my joy and pride has fallen by the way- 
side, or rather has risen out of this dust. 
- « « Beastiful without any parallel in 
my experience of young men was his life; 
happiest his death. . . . I have felt in 
him the inestimable advantage, when 
God allows it of finding a brother and a 
friend in one. 

Emerson on the death of his 

brother Charles. 


ae 


SUNSHINE was he 
In the winter day 
And in the midsummer 
Coolness and shade. 
An Arabian Poet. 


ae 


A MAN dies as often as he foses his 


friends. Bacon. 
7 I 


THE SWEET friends: 
ROYALTY Man’s love ascends 
OF To finer and diviner ends 
FRIENDSHIP Than man’s mere thought e’er compre- 
hends. Sidney Lanier. 


Sd 


TO be unselfish in everything, espec- 
ially in love and friendship, was my 
highest pleasure, my maxim, my dis- 
cipline. Goethe. 

Hm 


AFTER friendship it is confidence; 


before friendship it is judgment. 


Seneca. 
xe 


EXCEPT that I have associated for a 
season with a tose, Iam the same clay I 
was before. Gulistan of Saadi. 


~ & 
GREATER fove hath no man than 


this: that a man lay down his fife for 
his friend. St. John. 
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S| FRIEND whom you THE 

have heen gaining ROYALTY 
during your whole OF 

life, you ought not to FRIENDSIiiP 
be displeased with in 

a moment. A ‘stone 

is many years becom- 

ing a ruby; take care that you do not 

destroy it in an instant against another 


stone. Saadi. 
ee SF, 


HUMAN spirits are only to be drawn 
together and held together by the living 
bond of having found something in 
which they really do agree. 

Dora Greenwell. 


ae 


IN pure friendship there is a sensation 
of felicity which only the well-bred can 


attain. La Bruyere. 
se 


“HOW can life be true life without 
friends?” 
73 


A WHO talks of a common friendship? 
COMMON There ts no such thing in the world. On 
SRIENDSHIP earth no word is mote sublime. 
Henry Drummond. 


ae 


O FRIENDSHIP, equal-poised control, 
O heart, with kindliest motion warm, 
O sacred essence! other form, 

O solemn ghost! O crowned soul! 


Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt and feel, though left alone, 
His being working in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine. 


Tennyson. 
Bd 


“HE that feareth is not made perfect 
in love.” 


THE heart is not a treasury which is 
impoverished by giving, but a power 
which is strengthened and enriched by 


loving. Elizabeth Charles. 
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FRIENDSHIPS are the purer and the THE 
more ardent, the nearer they come to the ROYALTY 
presence of God, the Sun not only of OF 
righteousness but of love. FRIENDSHIP 
Walter S. Landor. 


ae 


THE vital air of friendship is com- 
posed of confidence. Friendship perishes 
in proportion as this air diminishes. 

Joseph Roux. 
x 


FRIENDSHIP closes its eyes rather 
than see the moon eclipsed; while malice 
denies that it is ever at the full. 

Augustus Hare. 
me 

THE ideal of friendship is to feel as 
one; while remaining two. 

Madame Swetchine. 
ae 


“THE deepest hunger of a faithful 


heart is faithfulness.” 
75 


THE AS you grow ready for it, somewhere 
ROYALTY or other you will find what is needful for 
OF you in a book or a friend. 
FRIENDSHIP George Macdonald. 


* 


THE dearest thing in nature is not 
comparable to the dearest thing in friend- 
ship. Jeremy Taylor. 


ee 


“FRIENDSHIP confers favor but so 
as to show that it is the party obliged, 
and never thinking of any recompense 
beyond the happiness of its object.” 


“THE place where two friends first 
met is sacred to them all through their 
friendship, all the more sacred as their 
friendship deepens and grows old.” 


“HE is our friend who loves, more than 
admires us, and would aid us in our great 


work.” 
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SAY never, ye loved once. 
God is too near above, the grave below, 
And all our moments go 


THE 
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Too quickly past our souls, for saying so. FRIENDSHIP 


The mysteries of Life and Death avenge 
Affections light of ranges 
There comes no change to justify that 


change, 
Whatever comes — loved once! 
E. B. Browning. 
*~ 


It is good to be attracted out of our- 
selves, to be forced to take a near view 
of the sufferings, the privations, the ef- 
forts, the difficulties of others. 

Charlotte Bronte. 


ae & 


‘THE friendship I have conceived will 
not be impaired by absence; but it may 
be no unpleasing circumstance to brighten 
the chain by a renewal of the covenant. 

George Washington. 
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THE ‘THE setvices which cement friendship 

ROYALTY ate reciprocal services. A feeling of de- 

OF pendence is scarcely compatible with 
FRIENDSHIP friendship. Wm. Smith. 


ae 


TO love is the great glory, the last 
culture, the highest happiness; to be 
loved is little in comparison. 

Wm. Smith. 
om 

SUCH is friendship, that through it 
we love places and seasons; for as bright 
bodies emit rays at a distance, and flow- 
ets drop their sweet leaves on the ground 
around them, so friends impart favoreven 
to the places where they dwell. With 
friends even poverty is pleasant. Words 
cannot express the joy which a friend 
imparts; they only can know who have 
experienced. A friend is dearer than the 
light of heaven, for it would be better for 
us that the sun were extinguished than 
that we should be without friends. 

St. Chrysostom. 
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FROM irrepressible thoughts forboding THE 
ill, ROYALTY 
I turn to thee as toa heaven apart— OF 
Oh! not apart, not distant, near me ever, FRIENNDSHIP 
So near my soul that nothing can thee 
sever! ity 
How shall I fear, knowing there is for me 
A city of refuge, builded pleasantly 
Within the silent places of the heart? 
Arthur H. Hallam. 
a & 
TO be unselfish in everything, espec- 
ially in love and friendship, was my high- 
est pleasure, my maxim, my discipline. 


Goethe. 
* 


THE friends thou hast and their adop- 
tion tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 

steel, Shakespeare. 


ONCE let friendship be given that is 
born of God, nor time nor circumstance 
79 


THE can change it to a lessening; it must be 
ROYALTY mutual growth, increasing trust, widen- 
OF ing faith, enduring patience, forgiving 
FRIENDSHIP love, unselfish ambition,—an affection 
built before the Throne, that will bear 
the test of time and trial. 
Allan Throckmorton. 


es 
NEVER yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 
He makes no friend who never made a 


foe. ‘Tennyson. 
x 


TAKE heed of thy friends. A faith- 
ful friend is a strong defence, and he that 
hath found such a one hath found a 


treasure. Proverbs. 
ey 


IF a man does not make new friend- 
ships as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself left alone. A man 
should keep his friendships in constant 
repair. Dr. Johnson. 


80 


S NOT this a curious THE 
fact in our natures, ROYALTY 
that we only begin OF 
to know the value of FRIENDSHIP 
friends when they are 
lost to us forever? It 
ought to teach us to 
turn with increased tenderness to those 
that remain; and I always feel that my 
affection for living friends is enlivened by 
the reflection that they too may pass 
away. M. Blessington. 


a 


OTHER blessings may be taken away, 
but if we have acquired a good friend by 
goodness, we have a blessing which im- 
proves in value when others fail. It is 
even heightened by sufferings. 

W. E. Channing. 


me 


HE only is fit to be chosen for a friend, 
who can do those offices for which friend- 
ship is excellent. Jeremy Taylor. 
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OLD WE just shake hands at meeting 
FRIENDS With many that come nigh; 

We nod the head in greeting 
To many that go by, — 

But welcome through the gateway 
Out few old friends and true; 

Then hearts leap up, and straightway 
There’s open house for you, 

Old Friends, 

There’s open house for you! 


The surface will be sparkling, 
Let but a sunbeam shine; 
Yet in the deep lies darkling, 
The true fife of the wine! 

The froth is for the many, 
The wine is for the few; 
Unseen, untoucht of any, 
We keep the best for you, 
Old friends, 
The very best for you. 


The many cannot know us; 
They only pace the strand, 


Where at our worst we show us— 
82 


The waters thick with sand! THE 

But out beyond the leaping ROYALTY 
Dim surge ’tis clear and blue; OF 

And there, Old Friends, we are keeping FRIENDSHIP 
A sacred calm for you, 

Old Friends, 
A waiting calm for you. 
Gerald Massey. 


ae & 


CONSTANT and solid, whom no storms 
can shake, 

Nor death unfix, a tight friend ought to 
be; 

And if condemned to survive, doth make 

No second choice, but grief and memory. 

But friendship’s best fate is, when it can 
spend 

A life, a fortune, all to serve a friend. 

Katherine Phillips. 
ed 


WHEN out friends die, in proportion 
as we loved them, we die withthem; we 
go with them. We are not wholly of 


the earth. W. E. Channing. 
83 
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THE AH yet, when all is thought and said, 
ROYALTY The heart still overrules the head; 
OF Still what we hope we must believe, 
FRIENDSHIP And what is given to us receive ;— 
Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope 
What here is faithfully begun, 
Will be completed, not undone. 
My child, we still must think, when we 
That ampler life together see, 
Some true result will yet appear 
Of what we are, together, here. 
A. H. Clough. 
~~ & 


NATURE loves nothing solitary, and 
always reaches out to something as a 
support, which even in the sincerest friend 
is most delightful. Cicero. 

ae 


“FRIENDS should not be chosen to 
flatter. The quality we should prize is 
that rectitude which will shrink from no 
truth. Intimacies which increase vanity 
destroy friendship.” 

84 


WHOEVER lives true life, will love 
true love. E. B. Browning. 
~*~ 
BE slow in choosing a friend, slower 
in changing. Benjamin Franklin. 
xe 


A FRIEND may well be reckoned the 
masterpiece of nature. 


R. W. Emerson. 
* & 


HE is a friend who, in dubious circum- 
stances, aids in deeds when deeds are nec- 


essary. Plautus. 
ae 


FRIENDSHIP is a word the very sight 
of which in print makes the heart warm. 
Augustine Birrel. 


a 


TWO persons will not be friends long 
if they cannot forgive each other’s little 


failings. La Bruyere. 
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THE IT is easy to say how we love new 
ROYALTY friends, and what we think of them, but 
OF words can never trace out all the fibres 
FRIENDSHIP that knit us to the old. 
George Eliot. 
ae 


s 


WHEN men are friends, there is no 
need of justice; but when they are just, 
they still need friendship. Aristotle. 


x 
O FRIENDSHIP! thou divinest al- 


chemist, that man should ever profane 
thee! Douglas Jerrold. 


ae & 


“ AS characters traced on white paper 
with sympathetic ink can only be made 
legible by fire, so our heart’s characters 
cannot be read unless warmed by friend- 
ship.” 


GAIL HAMILTON said a very true 


thing when she observed that one must 
86 


draw on his own love to neutralize the THE 
faults of his friend, but that it was sut- ROYALTY 
cidal to draw on his friend’s love to neu- OF 
tralize his own. It is also suicidal to FRIENDSHIP 
friendship to make of it a shield for the 
omission of all the delicate observances 

and polite ceremonials that are not only 

nor merely, nor even mostly, the sign of 

the gentle breeding of gentle life —but 
which are the outward aspect of delicacy 

and refinement of spirit. They are an 
integral part of the higher life. Conven- 
tionality may have marked them for her 

own, and they may do duty for many 
people whose good manners are rather by 

the card than by the spirit; yet all the 

same they have their origin and their 

true significance on the higher side of 

life. The nearer one holds his friend, the 

less should he dream of failing to observe 

all the delicate attentions of good breed- 

ing, the more scrupulously should he re- 

frain from possible intrusion, the more 
carefully should he hold all the fine and 


exquisite observances of life. To take 
87 


Pe 


THE any other course is to take that which 
ROYALTY suggests that his friend need, — 


OF “ ‘ 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
FRIENDSHIP ‘To pardon or to bear it.” 


“FAITH in friendship is the noblest 


part.” 


“THE one bond of friendship is con- 
fidence.” 


SOMETHING like home that is not 
home is to be desired: it is found in the 
house of a friend. Sit W. Temple. 


a ad 


LOVE is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
Oh, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never 


shaken. Shakespeare. 
88 


WHAT is the best a friend can be 

‘To any soul, to you or me? 

Not only shelter, comfort, rest, — 
Inmost refreshment unexpressed ; 

Not only a beloved guide 

To thread life’s labyrinth at our side, 

Or with love’s touch lead on before : 
Though these be much, there yet is more. 


The best friend is an atmosphere 

Warm with all inspirations dear, 
Wherein we breath the large, free breath 
Of life that hath no taint of death. 

Our friend is an unconscious part 

Of every true beat of our heart; 

A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God’s health, that keeps the world alive. 


The best friend is horizon, too, 
Lifting unseen things into view, 
And widening every petty claim 
Till lost in some sublimer aim; 
Blending all barriers in the great 
Infirmities that round us wait. 
Friendship is an eternity 


Where soul with soul walks,heavenly free. 
89 
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THE Can friend lose friend? Believe it not! 
ROYALTY The tissue whereof life is wrought, 
OF Weaving the separate into one, 
FRIENDSHIP Nor end hath, nor beginning; spun 
From subtle threads of destiny, 
Finer than thought of man can sees 
God takes not back his gifts divine; 
While thy soul fives, thy friend is thine. 


lf but one friend have crossed thy way; 

Once only, in thy mortal day; 

If only once life’s best surprise 

Has opened on thy human eyes, 

Ingrate thou wert, indeed, if thou 

Didst not in that rare presence bow, 

And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 

Speak softlier the dear name of God. 
Lucy Larcom. 


ae & 


“OF all the gifts the gods afford 
(If we may trust old Folly’s word), 
The greatest ts a friend, whose love 


Knows how to praise and when reprove.” 
go 


“Pray for whom thou lovest; thou wilt never PRAY 
have any comfort of his friendship fot whom thos FOR WHOM 


dost not pray.’’ ‘THOU LOVEST 


“YES, pray for whom thou lovest; thou 
mayst vainly, idly seek 

Thy fervid words of tenderness by feeble 
words to speak; 

Go kneel before thy Father’s throne, and 
meekly, humbly there 

Ask blessing for the loved one in the 
silent hour of prayer. 


Yes, ptay for whom thou lovest; if 
uncounted wealth were thine — 

The treasures of the boundless deep, the 
riches of the mine — 

‘Thou couldst not to thy cherished friends 
a gift so dear impart, 

As the earnest benediction of a deeply 
loving heart. 


Seck not the worldling’s friendship, it 
shall droop and wane ere long 
In the cold and heartless glitter of the 


pleasure-loving throng; 
ol 


THE But seek the friend who, when thy prayer 


ROYALTY 
OF 
FRIENDSHIP 


for him shall murmutred be, 
Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a 
fervent prayer for thee. 


And should thy flowery path of life be- 
come a path of pain, 

The friendship formed in bonds like these 
thy spirit shall sustain ; 

Years may not chill, nor change invade, 
nor poverty impair 

The love that grew and flourished at the 
holy time of prayer.” 


WHEN a strong brain is weighed 


. against a true heart, it seems to me like 


balancing a bubble against a wedge of 
pure gold. O. W. Holmes. 


xe 
WE bury love: 


Forgetfulness grows over it like grass; 
That is a thing to weep for, not the dead. 
Alexander Smith. 
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DEAR friend, far off, my lost desire, THE 
So far, so near, in woe and weal; ROYALTY 
Oh, loved the most when most Ifeel OF 

There is a lower and a higher! FRIENDSHIP 


Known and unknown, human, divine! 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that cannot die, 

Mine, mine, forever, ever mine! 


Strange friend, past, present, and to be 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ! 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee! 

‘Tennyson. 
me 


CAN I yield you blessings? says the 
friendly heart; 

Fear not I am poorer though I much 
impart. 

Wherefore should you thank me? giving 
is my need; 

Love that wrought none comfort sorrow 


were indeed! Lucy Larcom. 
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A THIS is her picture, framed about 
BELOVED With palms and shadowing wings: 

Set in a softly curtained niche, 
Apart from common things. 
And though her hand no lily clasps, 
Her brow no aureole wears, 
She its my saint, whose steadfast eyes 
Turn all my thoughts to prayers. 


She walked as in a cloister’s shade 
Along life’s dusty way, 

And rosaries of blessed deeds 
Slipped through her hands all day. 
The incense of her prayers arose 
Before a household shrine, 

And common mercies to her taste, 
Seemed hallowed bread and wine. 


The sprinkling of her pitying tears 

On sinful souls was shed ; 

Her heavenly patience was the ban 

From which all evil fled. 

For serge and ashen weeds she wore 

The shining robes of love; 

The angels keep her sisterhood 

In calendars above. Anon. 
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THOU learnest no secret until thou THE 
knowest friendship, since to the unsound ROYALTY 
no heavenly knowledge enters. OF 
Hafiz. FRIENDSHIF 
a 


WE inspire friendship in men when we 
have contracted friendship with the gods. 
W. D. Thoreau. 


a od 


BLESSED is the man who has the gift 
of making friends; for it is one of God’s 
best gifts. It involves many things, but 
above all, the power of going out of one’s 
self, and seeing and appreciating what- 


ever is noble and loving in another man. 
Thomas Hughes. 


se 


THERE are no rules for friendship. 
It must be left to itself. Wecannot force 
it any more than love. Hazlitt. 
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THE LET me conclude by saying to you, 
ROYALTY what I have had too frequent occasions 
OF to say to my other remaining old friends, 
FRIENDSHIP the fewer we become, the more let us love 
one another. 
Benjamin Franklin, 
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